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LEASANT though it is to renew our acquaintance 
with the inglorious plot and the brilliant dialogue 
of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s Palace’of Truth, it is difficult to 
avoid regret that the play should have been seen again 
under conditions such as those of the performance at 
the Haymarket Theatre on Saturday last. By play- 
goers who saw the Palace of Truth as it was given 
here some six years ago an unfavourable comparison 
must inevitably be made, whilst to others who now see 
the piece for the first time it can but appear that 
the fairy comedy has obtained a reputation far 
beyond its deserts. Anything was doubtless better than 
forcing a prolonged existence upon so weakly a production 
as Fame; but the management which accepted such 
a work as Mr. Rae’s must have been so sure of the 
result of the experiment that it ought in common 
prudence to have been ready with an adequate per- 
formance to replace the failure upon its withdrawal 
from the boards. Now the present Haymarket per- 
formance of the Palace of Truth is anything but 
adequate, and the only good end which it serves is to 
show in an unmistakable manner the deterioration of 
the company of what was once considered our leading 
comedy theatre. The good points, both old and new, 
in the representation, are by no means able to com- 
pensate for the bad, and the occasional bursts of strength 
cannot atone for the general weakness. 

The key-note of inefficiency is early struck by the 
two performers who have most to do with the dramatic 
intention of the play. If.our sympathy is aroused prin- 
cipally by the trials which Princess Zeolide undergoes 
in the bewitched palace, our lighter interest is demanded 
chiefly by the humour of the predicament in which 
King Phanor is placed by the loss of his trusted talis- 
man. When, therefore, Princess Zeolide proves lacking 
in the qualities which are to touch our hearts, and 
King Phanor forgets half of the witty words which 
are placed in his mouth, it is to little purpose 
that the representatives of other characters strive to 
bring out the full intention of the author. It seems 
clear that the dramatic value of Zeolide’s nature as 
suggested upon the stage lies in the contrast between 
the apparent coldness and self-restraint of her love in 
the first act with her warmth and depth of passion in 
the subsequent avowals made under the influence of a 
magic candour. As by the introduction of some new 
chymical agent there may be developed the heat, or 
light, or power latent in some subtle compound, 
so in Zeolide is her hidden love suddenly crystallised 
into visible and palpable existence. So soon as 
the dignified reserve of the maiden gives way 
under the spell of the fairy abode, the wealth of the 
girl’s pure affection bursts forth in the very self-aban- 
donment of confession ; and she who had been so proud 
in manner, suddenly shows the humility of love which 
had been hers from the first. As yet the emphasis of 
this dramatic contrast is beyond the capacity of Miss 
Marion Terry. She cannot catch the ring of 
eloquent devotion which should distinguish Zeolide’s 
burning words to Philamer in Act II. from her tantalis- 








ing self-command when beyond the walls of the Palace 
of Truth; and as a necessary consequence of this lack 
of force it follows that the Princess and her love 
affairs are constantly in danger of losing their promi- 
nence and their hold upon our attention. As has been 
the case ever since the young actress made her mark in 
Danl? Druce, there is something which wins and 
attracts us in Miss Marion Terry’s gentle manner, her 
graceful presence, and her tuneful tones. But more 
than this is needed if Zeolide is to be a worthy 
heroine of the Palace of Truth, and more than 
this we cannot at present discover in the repre- 
sentation. Mr. W. Herbert would probably have made 
more out of Prince Philamer had the Zeolide of the 
occasion been stronger. He is somewhat stiff, and his 
love-making scarcely has the ‘qualities attributed to it 
by the text. The sincerity, however, of his utterance 
of the incongruous professions which he makes to his 
mistress is excellent ; and the young actor, who looks 
wonderfully handsome and bears himself like a fortunate 
prince, deserves every praise for his utter absence of self- 
consciousness and petty vanity. 

A less welcome task than that involved in comment 
upon Mr. Buckstone’s share in Saturday night’s per- 
formance it would be difficult to imagine. To tell 
a popular, and deservedly popular, comedian that he 
spoils a comedy in which he appears is a painful duty ; 
but it is on this occasion a duty, and one that 
must not be shirked. To author, audience, and 
actors alike it is unfair to have scene after scene 
made ridiculous by the distortion of important speeches, 
and by the audible prompting on all sides necessary to 
enable a leading actor to stumble through his part. 
In thus practically losing King Phanor the comedy 
loses much; nor can its loss be made up by the 
admirable art of Mrs. Chippendale in her old 
réle, Queen Altemine, greatly though this prac- 
tised artist helps in filling the gap left by 
her coadjutor, Mr. LEverill as the lying flat- 
terer Chrysal makes the most out of every com- 
paratively insignificant line allotted to him ; indeed, 
he emphasises perhaps better than any one else in the 
cast the humorous incongruity between the manner 
and the matter of the speeches spoken in the abode of 
unconscious truthfulness. With Mr. Everill’s Chrysal 
must be bracketed Mr. Howe’s Aristceus as the most. 
adequate and effective features of the representation. 
Nothing could in its way be happier than’ Mr. 
Howe’s suggestion of the grim philosopher’s raison 
Wétre. The satire of motive is here touched 
with a hand as light and firm as Mr. Gilbert’s 
own. The improvement in Miss Annie Lafontaine 
now that she is for the first time placed where 
she has to follow rather than lead is just what might 
have been anticipated. The actress is not lacking in 
general intelligence, though her culture is deficient ; 
and if she had not been injudiciously granted a 
position which she is utterly unfitted to fill she 
would not have obtained her undesirable reputa- 
tion for pretentious incompetence. Her sketch of 
Azema, the unblushing coquette who so unblush- 
ingly reveals all her artifices without knowing 
that her cunning has left her, is marked by fair 
perception of the drift of the conception, and by some 
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considerable skill in its illustration. Miss Lafontaine, 
however, like Miss Caroline Hill in the réle of Mirza— 
originally allotted to her—has to beware of a certain 
exaggerated deliberation of point-making which 
savours of affectation. Miss Hill is still strong in 
Mirza’s strongest passages; but her elocution now 
reminds us in its faults of Mrs. W. H. Kendal’s worst 
manner. , 

On the whole, the impression produced by the repre- 
sentation is very far from favourable, and little justice 
is done to the play, which is the best written, and, 
from many points of view, the most interesting of Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert’s comedies. This result is the more to 
be regretted, inasmuch as 1t may encourage the belief 
—which we hold to be erroneous—that Mr. Gitbert’s 
plays, cried up in days gone by by an enthusiastic 
clique, are now finding their proper level, and are 
failing, by reason of intrinsic defects, to interest and 
attract the public. The Palace of Truth is a play 
which should be presented with even and symmetrical 
art, or it must inevitably miss its mark, and it would 
be fairer to judge its subtle workmanship and ela- 
borate ingenuity by perusal than by] any ‘save a 
perfect stage illustration. 


It is not often that benefits of the ordinary annual 
type present features so noteworthy as those which 
marked the entertainment arranged on Saturday morn- 
ing last at the Opera Comique, for the advantage of 
Mr. G. W. Anson. The new farce, Bachelor’s Hall, 
from the pen of Mr. G. L. Gordon, was, it is true, by 
no means above the average of such productions ; and 
no special comment is demanded by the well-tried 
performance of the Court comedietta, A Quiet 
Rubber; or by Miss Ellen Terry’s and Mr. Conway’s 
reading of a well-known scene in The Hunchback. 
But when an English comedian acts creditably in a 
foreign tongue the fact is worthy of chronicle, if only 
asa towr de force. Mr. Anson played Camonflet in 
Une Tasse de, Thé more than ecreditably. He 
was, except perhaps in the most delicate shades 
of accent, a Frenchman for the time being. He 
made his points like a French actor, and caught 
something more and deeper than the mere shrug 
of the shoulders and trick of the voice. By 
the Baron de Villedeuil of M. Marius and the 
Baronne of Mdlle. Hébert, Mr. Anson was, of course, 
efficiently supported ; the bearing and manner of M. 
Marius as the careless husband being such as to make 
us regret that his comedy art is not more often called 
into requisition. The principal feature of the per- 
formance, however, was a skit by Mr. Anson upon Mr. 
Irving’s impersonation of Hamlet. This argued a 
little courage on the part of the bénéficiare, for he was 
hissed at Liverpool: when he proposed to regale 
the audience with such a skit, and it was just 
possible that London might follow the example 
thus set. In truth, we may fairly doubt whether it is 
worth while to make comic capital out of one of the finest 
serious impersonations which the stage of to-day has 
seen; and the delicacy of taste displayed in this form 
of chaff is undeniably open to question. However, 
the audience which assembled at the Opera Comique 
on Saturday was for the most part, of course, composed 
of Mr. Anson’s friends, and his imitations afforded very 
considerable satisfaction. The piece in which his re- 
markable travesty occurs, is called Hamlet & la Mode, 
and is by Messrs. Anson and Gordon. It is in passages 
brightly written, but the fun is not sustained suffi- 
ciently to give life to the whole length of the parody. 








Tue students of the “ Neville Dramatic School” will give a 
performance at the Olympic Theatre on Saturday morning next, 
in aid of the Newport Market School and Refuge. The play 
chosen is The Hunchbacl:. 
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IN THE PROVINCES. 





’ AST week Mrs. Stirling and Mr. Byron com- 
menced engagements at Glasgow, the first at the 
Theatre Royal, and the other at the Gaiety. ‘In the 
bloom and maturity of her genius,” says the Herald, 
“ Mrs. Stirling had few rivals; and now, when the mild 
shadows of the years are falling around her, it is a 
delight to those who, like ourselves, have drunk deep 
in the more turbid wells of theatrical art, to see and feel 
how much of the rich, summer-like soul of comedy still 
inspires and warms up this heroic daughter of the 
stage. In the rare polish and intelligence of her 
style she is a living rebuke to many who are 
her juniors in years, but who transcend her in 
the audacity of their ignorance and inanity; and her 
mere existence on the stage is an education to those 
who have brains to profit by her example.” Mr. Byron 
experienced a very cordial reception at the Gaiety. The 
Herald says his acting was in the finest spirit of 
comedy—make-up, facial play, voice, and manner, all 
contributing toa result as artistic as it was pleasing. 
In Edinburgh Arrah-na-Pogue was produced at the 
Theatre Royal, and Kathleen Mavourneen at the Prin- 
cess’s. 

Mr. Barry Sullivan played Hamlet, Claude Mel- 
notte, Richard III., Richelieu, and Beverley at the 
Royal Ampitheatre, Liverpool, to good audiences, by 
whom he was heartily received. The other theatres in 
the same town, however, were by no means deserted. 
The Royal Alexandra Theatre had a new piece, Derry 
Driscoll. Somewhere we have seen English literature 
likened to a garden, and applying the same metaphor 
to the region of Irish drama, we can discern a graceful 
and sensitive little flower shrinking in the sun amid the 
rather garish colours of more favoured plants. The 
tender flower is Derry Driscoll, and its stronger com- 
panions are the plays of Boucicault, Falconer, and the 
host of imitators who have followed in their train. 
So completely have the latter monopolised the stage, 
that the public, who in these days are not too dis- 
criminating in matters dramatic, have accustomed 
themselves to regard the limited variety of character 
presented by these playwrights as having exhausted 
typical Irishmen and Irishwomen. Derry Driscoll, 
which was produced for the first time on any stage at 
the Royal Alexandra Theatre last week, departs entirely 
in structure and method from the conventionalism 
which we have indicated, and provides a narrative 
somewhat slender in detail, but admirably natural in 
its refreshing simplicity. The story is too slight to 
bear the weight of three acts, and were it knit more 
closely together, its pathos and humour would be 
and more searching in effect. At 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre was produced a new 
piece by Mr. Paul Merritt, called Millions In It. 
The production is one for which, as a piece of literary 
workmanship, we cannot say much. The principal 
character, Colonel Digby Chicken, is an adventurer, 
speculator, and inventor, the owner of several patents, 
each of which has “ Millions in it.” The part, though 
new to the stage, is effective enough in the hands of an 
experienced actor, and Mr. Eldred plays it with great 
gusto, at times, indeed, with an excess of vivacity, 
taking all the “ business” on his own shoulders, and 
evidently saying a good deal more than his author has 
set down for him. This, however, is the more excus- 
able as the Colonel himself has not the remotest natural 
connection with the plot (such as it is), and is yet the 
only personage in the piece to whom the smallest 
interest attaches. To attempt to describe the story 


would be a waste of time and space, as it is disjointed 
and improbable in the highest degree, and affords little 
The piece is 


opportunity for any legitimate acting. 
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far too long, and should be cut down by one half at 
least to make it tolerable. 

Miss Heath was playing in Jane Shore at Manchester, 
and Miss Lee the always interesting Jo at Birmingham. 
Mr. Henry Forrester and the Danl’ Druce company 
were at the New Theatre Royal, Bristol. The attraction 
at Dumfries was Rip Van Winkle, with Mr. Charles 
King as the settler. Dundee had the chances of seeing 
Miss Rose Leclerq and Mr. John Nelson in the Gascon. 
Madlle. Beatrice might have been found playing in Love 
and Honour at Plymouth. Mr. John Coleman 
appeared in a round of Shaksperean parts at Leicester. 
Mr. Marshall’s comedy, False Shame, as acted by Mr. 
Pitt’s company, was exceedingly well received at Leeds. 
Mr. Edward Price’s company were at St. Helens, and 
the Craven-Robertson Caste company at Sunderland. 
Miss Ada Cavendish appeared at the Theatre Royal, 
Wigan, on the occasion of its being reopened, and Miss 
Marriott set up her banner at Wolverhampton. 





IN PARIS. 


—_+oe-—__—- 


“ E BRAVO,” a new opera in four acts, has just 

been produced at the Théatre Lyrique. The 
composer is M. Guston Salvayre, who some years ago, 
being then a mere boy, gained the Prix de Rome in a 
very keen competition, and from whom much good work 
may be expected. That expectation is rather flattered 
than disappointed by Le Bravo, which contains many 
passages of striking merit. M. Emile Blavet is re- 
sponsible for the libretto, and has sufficient reason to be 
proud of his share in the composition. The background 
of the opera, as may be supposed from the title, is old 
Venice :—. 

“____. A sea Cybele, fresh from ocean 
Rising, with her tiara of proud towers, 


At airy distance with majestic motion, 
A ruler of the waters and their powers.” 


The ‘picture presented to us in the theatre of the 
city in the days of its greatness is really striking. In 
the first scene there is a public square by night, the 
palaces of the Contarini and the Montforts lighted 
up with lanterns, and gondolas decorated in antici- 
pation of a coming féte moored to the sides of 
the quay. Next we have a ballet by gipsy dancers, 
houris, and Hungarian girls, all well dressed, as 
a preliminary to the contest for the silver oar ; and the 
ceremony of the marriage of the Doge to the Adriatic 
is illustrated with an eye for the picturesque and a not 
too common regard for historical accuracy in decora- 
tions, dresses, and accessories. Over the story itself it 
will be unnecessary to linger very long. The bravo is 
Jacopo, the son of a fisherman established on the shores 
of the Adriatic. Some time before the opening of the 
piece his sister has been outraged while he was fighting 
for the Republic in the field. His father killed the 
profligate, a man of high rank, and for doing so was 
condemned at the instance of Contarini to death. 
Tiepolo, a member of the Council of Ten, does not 
acquiesce in the judgment, but he cannot induce his 
colleagues to consent to spare the old fisherman’s life 
except on the condition that Jacopo shall become a 
bravo. The young man assents with alacrity; his 
friends, in common with the whole of the community, 
may shrink from him with horror, but so long as his 
father is permitted to live he is content. In the course 
of the piece he is enabled to at once avenge himself upon 
Contarini and discharge a debt of gratitude to Ticpolo. 
The wicked senator, although by no means young, is 
madly in love with Tiepolo’s daughter, Violetta, who 
in consequence of her father’s death has become his 
ward. The lady’s affections, however, are irrevocably 
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fixed upon a certain Lorenzo, and a rather dramatic 
plot is made out of the means devised by the bravo for 
bringing about a marriage between the lovers and cir- 
cumventing the senator. Before the curtain falls we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the latter has 
died under the hand of the man whose life has been 
embittered by him. The fine baritone voice of M. 
Bouhy is heard with good effect in the part of Jacopo, 
and his resources as an actor are at all times equal: to 
the calls made upon them. Mdlle. Heilbronn is the 
Violetta, M. Lhérie the Lorenzo, and M. Gresse the 
Contarini. One of the minor characters—Gino, a 
young barber, in no wise deterred by the jibes of his 
con-citizens from competing for the silver oar, which 
he gains—is remarkably well played. 

A painful piece is being played at the Troisiéme 
Théatre Frangais. We refer to La Lectrice, a drama 
in four acts, by M. Edouard Constant. The story is 
that of a young lady named Andrée, daughter of a 
retired captain, M. Pélissiér, and engaged to be 
married to a young naval officer, Evrard. During the 
absence of the latter in his ship she is seduced by the 
Comte de Thérigny, in the house of whose mother 
she is staying as a lectrice, and who deliberately 
refuses to make reparation for the wrong he 
has inflicted upon her. Soon afterwards, full of 
affection and hope, Evrard returns. Andrée, after a 
vain effort to conceal her misery, reveals to him the 
terrible truth, simply reserving the name of her 
destroyer. But that name cannot be kept a secret 
very long from the half-maddened Evrard, who deter- 
mines to have the Comte’s life. The Comtesse de 
Thérigny, not like another Countess Danischeff, com- 
mands her son to atone for his fault. It is, however, too 
late; Andrée dies from excessive grief. The Paris theatres 
frequently enough bring painful pieces under our notice, 
but not often so painful a piece as this. From a dra- 
matic point of view La Lectrice is very defective. Is it 
in the slightest degree probable that the heroine, deeply 
attached to her absent fiancé, should have yielded to a 
man for whom she had no spark of affection? In refer- 
ence to this point, a Paris journalist aptly quotes 
a phrase which Gavarni put over one of 
his sketches: “Oh, mon pére, I was, no doubt, 
very culpable, but I have never ceased to be virtuous.” 
The pathos with which Mdlle. Wilson sustains the part 
of Andrée is almost the only feature in the performance 
to which we can look back with pleasure. M. Con- 
stant, it should be added, is well known in journalistic 
circles, and this is his first essay on the stage. 

The entertainment at the Théatre des Variétés now 
begins with a “comedy in one act,” entitled Alfred, 
from the pens of MM. Mendel and Pourcelle. The 
scene of the piece is a second-rate restaurant in 
Paris, where Alfred skips about as gargon. M. Briffet, 
a wealthy merchant, comes in with a certain Mdlle. 
Agrippa, fondly imagining that as the restaurant is an 
out-of-the-way one he will not be recognised. It 
unfortunately happens that the cabinet next to the one 
he takes is occupied by a young painter who aspires to 
the hand of Mdlle Briffet, but has been turned away 
by her father for the reason that he is not rich. Re- 
solutely supported by Alfred, he profits by the delicate, 
or rather indelicate, situation in which the merchant 
stands to compel him there and then to give his con- 
sent to the desired marriage, and with this the piece 
ends. In the character of Alfred, which is played by 
M. Baron, we have an amusing caricature of the typical 
Paris gargon. In the course of the piece he. brings to 
M. Briffet a plate of fish with a not altogether unim- 
peachable odour. “ What is this?” asks the merchant, 
“a poisson de mer or a poisson d’eau douce? ” 
“ Neither, Monsieur,” is the prompt reply; “it is a 
fish to be found only in restaurants.” 

Notices of the new pieces at the Palais Royal are 
reserved for next week. 
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IN VIENNA. 


—_2o2———_ 


HE performances of the three ladies who are 
competing for the vacant posts at the Burg- 
theater have rendered that theatre the centre of attrac- 
tion for the last few days. Frau Swoboda, whom we 
described last week, selected as the last specimen of 
her powers the part of Katherina von Rosen in Bauern- 
feld’s Biirgerlich und Romantisch, which she played 
carefully and intelligently, but without rising at all 
above the average level. The house was well filled, and 
the audience gave the actress a very favourable reception. 
The result of her trial performances is not yet known. 
The first part played by Fraulein von Biinau was Elsa 
in Bauernfeld’s Moderne Jugend. The elegant figure, 
the bright eyes, and above all the youthful aspect of the 
fair-haired stranger at once created a favourable impres- 
sion. She is perfectly acquainted with the business of the 
stage, and plays in a natural manner, but unfortunately 
her voice is deficient in strength. The second part 
played by this young lady was Fanchon Vivieux in 
Die Grille, which proved to be too much for her 
strength. Yet she has considerable dramatic instinct, 
and for ingénue parts would be a valuable acquisition 
to the Burg-theater, which has long been deficient 
in youthful actresses. Friulein von Rovella selected 
for her début in Vienna the part of Jane Eyre in Die 
Waise von Lowood, in which she showed a lack of 
passionate power, but was very favourably received by 
the public, who were charmed by her dark eyes and 
youthful beauty. She has a natural and graceful 
delivery, but unfortunately speaks with a Slavonic 
accent. 

At the Carltheater a new piece, interspersed with 
songs, by that prolific writer, Herr O. F. Berg, has been 
produced with considerable success. Die alte Jungfer 
(The Old Maid), as the new piece is called, is one of 
the best works its author has written for some years. 
After illustrating in many well-devised and amusing 
scenes the disappointments and humiliations suffered 
by a lady as advancing years threaten to render her 
subject to the hateful appellation which gives its title 
to the piece, the kindly-disposed dramatist in the end 
frees his heroine from the fate which was impending 
over her, and marries her happily to an elderly admirer. 
From beginning to end the piece is full of. happy 
thoughts and comic situations, and a generally excellent 
performance won for it the success which its inherent 
merits deserved. A new vocalist, Friulein Bender, was 
very successful in the leading character, which had been 
written for Friulein Gallmeyer, but refused by her for 
some incomprehensible reason, the part being a very 
effective one. Herr Grin, as an Italian cook, gave an 
amusing imitation of Salvini; and Herr Matras, Herr 
Blasel, and Friiulein Singer may be singled out for 
praise from the forty-seven artistes whose services are 
called in requisition in the piece. The author was 
repeatedly called for, but was unfortunately absent on 
account of illness. 

The Stadttheater has not been happy in its last 
novelty, entitled Alexandra, and written by a gentle- 
man who conceals his identity under the pseudonym of 
Berger. Alexandra is one of the many pieces that 
have of late years been founded upon the railway 
swindles from which Austria has severely suffered. The 
leading characters are two engineers, one an honest man 
and the other a swindler, who are rivals professionally 
and also for the hand of the heroine. The play is 
unskilfully constructed, and the dialogue is weak and 
spiritless. The excellent acting of Herr Tewele, Herr 
Glitz, Frau Schonfeld and Fraulein Albrecht did not 
suffice to avert a complete failure of the piece. A 
different fate attended a revival of Heinrich Laube’s 
tragedy, Demetrius (founded upon Schiller’s unfinished 
fragment of the same name), which was played last 





week before a very large audience. Herr Glitz, though 
not physically qualified for heroic parts, played the title 
réle effectively, his spirited declamation compensating 
to a great extent for his natural disadvantages. Frau 
Charles Leitenberger found full scope for the use of her 
powerful voice in the part of Marfa. Some of the 
minor characters were not well played, but the general 
result of the revival was satisfactory and the applause 
was great. Friulein Breier, a daughter of a well-known 
novelist, who recently made her début at this theatre, 
played last week as her second part, Jane Eyre in Die 
Waise von Lowood with considerable success. 

At the Court Opera, Wagner’s Meistersinger has 
been revived after an interval of two years. Herr 
Gustav Walter, who has returned to Vienna from his 
concert tour, appeared in the part of Walther von 
Stolzing, the other principal réles being allotted to 
Frau Dillner, Frau Tremel, and Herren Beck, Roki- 
tanksy, Mayerhofer, Schmitt, and Lay. Signor 
Masini, who sang the tenor part of Verdi’s Requiem 
in Vienna in 1875, and. at the Albert Hall in London 
in the same year, has joined the Italian company at the 
Vienna Court Opera,and has replaced Nicolini as Alfredo 
in La Traviata. His fine, well-trained voice was 
much admired; but he is sadly deficient in dramatic 
talent. Madame Patti was the Violetta, and sang the 
music in her own incomparable style. Masini was 
well received, and has since appeared with success in 
Rigoletto. 

To-day the Schréder Club is to give an interesting 
performance of Dumas’ Kean in the Carl Theater, the 
leading parts being played by Frau Janisch and Herren 
Sonnenthal, Mitterwurzer, Schone, and Thimig. 








IN ITALY. 


——++ 


HE dull season is approaching, and in Milan only 
three theatres now remain open. On the 14th inst. 

the French company, who now occupy the Manzoni 
Theatre, produced Lecocq’s opera-bouffe, La Petite 
Mariée, for the first time in Milan. The house was 
crowded by a large audience, who had looked forward 
with impatience to the production of this novelty. 
During the first act there were some signs of disappoint- 
ment in the over-expectant audience; but the charm- 
ing music of the second act quite fulfilled the expec- 
tations that had been formed, and the applause became 
tumultuous. The critics bestow high praise upon this 
work of the author of La Fille de Madame Angot ; 
the instrumentation being regarded as excellent, and 


‘the music as perfectly in character with the situations 


of the plot. The mise-en-scéne was much better than 
that of the previous productions of this company ; the 
costumes were new and beautiful, and the execution 
was generally excellent, especially on the part of Mdme. 
Matz-Ferrare, who played the title-réle with graceful 
vivacity, and sang the music like an artiste. Mdme. 
Mascard, and Messrs. Baptiste, Joseph, and Alphonse 
filled the other principal parts in a satisfactory manner, 
and shared the applause so heartily bestowed upon the 
prima donna. 

The Dal Verme Theatre has dismissed its elephants 
and reverted to a style of entertainment more in 
accordance with the design of its founders. The open- 
ing programme of the new season comprised Mercan- 
dante’s opera La Vestale, and Taglioni’s grand ballet 
Flik e Flok, with music by Hertel, which attracted a 
very large audience. The opera company is unfortu- 
nately very weak, and, as nearly every member of it 
sang out of tune, La Vestale did not obtain a fair 
chance, and the reception given to it was anything but 
favourable. The grand spectacular ballet which fol- 
lowed the opera compensated the public to a great 
extent for their disappointment. The decorations, 
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costumes and execution were all excellent, and the 
success which attended Flik e Flok on its first produc- 
tion at La Scala, many years ago, was renewed, the 
ballabile of the sharpshooters exciting all the old 
enthusiasm. The ballet occupies two hours in per- 
formance, and is evidently the main reliance of the 
management. Judging from the reception accorded to 
it on the first night, it will probably suffice to attract 
good houses for some time to come. At the Fossati 
Theatre the performances in the Milanese dialect con- 
tinue attractive. The programme now consists of La 
mamma di gatt and I duu Ors. 

From Florence we hear that great preparations are 
being made for the production of Wagner’s Rienzi at 
the Pergola Theatre, with a company consisting of 
Mesdames Link, Garbini and Nistri, and Messrs. Pozzo, 
Falciai, Becheri, &c. 

The Turin correspondent of the Milan Perseveranza 
says that at the Gerbino Theatre in that city a very 
successful work by J. T. d’Aste, entitled Shakespeare, 
has been played for several nights, but he does not give 
any information as to the nature of the work, the title 
of which naturally excites one’s curiosity. At the Balbo 
Theatre an opera entitled Jone is nightly performed in 
a house full of smoke and noisy youths. The Vittorio 
is also devoted to opera, the Ebrea being sung by 
Signora Frederici and Signor Caseaux to a more respect- 
able audience. 

We may here record the death of the Italian com- 
poser, Enrico Petrella, who was born at Palermo, on 
the 1st December, 1813, and was a pupil of Costa, 
Bellini, and Zingarelli. His first opera, Diavolo color 
di Rosa, produced while he was in his teens, gained a 
brilliant success. Finding, however, that composing 
did not pay him well, he abandoned it for many years, 
but at length resumed it in 1850, and from that time 
he continued to work at it for twenty years, producing 
a series of operas which had an extraordinary success. 
In 1864 he produced his best known opera, La Con- 
tessa di Amalfi. His last work was I Promessi Sposi, 
produced in 1870. 





IN MADRID. 





ADRID now prides itself upon possessing what 

no other European capital but London ever has, 
namely, two Italian opera companies. One of these 
companies has occupied the Teatro Real throughout the 
winter, and we have frequently alluded to its perfor- 
mances. The other opened its season at the beginning 
of the present month in the Teatro del Principe 
Alfonso, with a very successful performance of Gounod’s 
Faust. The Margherita was Signora Vitali, one of the 
best representatives of Goethe’s heroine that Madrid 
has seen. She sang with great steadiness and correct- 
ness, and her phrasing was perfect. The title-rdle was 
filled by Signor Corsi, whose fine voice has somewhat 
suffered from the exertions of a long career, but who 
used what remains of it with such consummate skill as 
to produce a very favourable impression. Signor 
Moriami, as Valentino, sang very correctly, and ex- 
hibited considerable dramatic power in his death-scene. 
The Mephistopheles was Signor Vidal, a young man 
endowed with a voice of exceptional power. He sang 
the part extremely well, but his acting left much to be 
desired. Signora Chini was a satisfactory Siebel. The 
choruses were sung with remarkable precision, and the 
orchestra was excellent. Indeed the whole performance 
augurs well for the success of the new enterprise. At 
the other house Mignon has been performed four times 
with satisfactory results, and the new Spanish opera 
Ledia by Sefiores Cardenas and Zubiaurre, which has 
been long in preparation, is being actively rehearsed, 
and is expected to be produced this week. Auber’s 
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Fra Diavolo has also been produced. The Principe 
Alfonso management have engaged Signora Bentami, 
a singer well known to London, both under her present 
name and under her maiden name of Fernandez. It is 
thought she may appear in the title-réle of Mignon, 

At the Teatro Espaiiol El Solitario de Yuste has 
retained its place in the bills throughout the week. A 
new drama, entitled La dama del rey (The king’s 
lady), by an author whose name has not yet been dis- 
closed, is in rehearsal, and will be produced on the 
occasion of the annual benefit of Sefiora Marin, who 
will be supported by Elisa Boldun and Seifiores Cepillo 
and Mariano Fernandez. 

At the pretty Teatro de la Comedia a musical come- 
dietta, entitled Artistas parala Habana, with libretto 
by Sefiores Liern and Madan, and music by Seiior 
Barbieri, has been produced with complete success. 
Sefiora Valverde gained the chief honours of the 
occasion, so far as acting was concerned, being well 
supported by the comic actor Castilla and by Sejorita 
Morera, whose rendering of an effective song was loudly 
encored. This house is about to produce a proverb in 
three acts and in verse by Don Manuel Fernandez y 
Gonzalez, entitled Lo que ha de ser esta escrito (What 
is to be is written). The author’s name is regarded as 
a pledge of success. 

The Italian company at the Teatro de la Zarzuela 
are doing a good business, Lecocq’s Giroflé-Girofla 
having proved decidedly attractive. They have also 
repeated Offenbach’s Madame VArchiduc, the leading 
parts in which are remarkably well played by Signora 
Maria Friggerio and Signor Ficarra. They have in 
preparation a new operetta founded by Galleani on an 
Arab story, and entitled Nwredda, in which the leading 
part is to be played by Signor Ficarra, who has become 
quite a favourite with the Madrid people. 





IN AMERICA. 


rn rd 


N the Lotus Club and other theatrical circles of New 
York the principal subject of conversation is the 
probability that Mr. Irving will pay a professional visit 
to America next year. It was at first proposed 
that he should go there this year, but his engage- 
ments in the English provinces, we understand, are 
so many that from the end of the present season 
of the Lyceum Theatre until December next, he 
will not be at liberty. He is to play at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre in Hamlet, Richard III., and other 
plays now associated with his name. The terms pro- 
osed afford a conclusive proof of the importance 
attached to his engagement—£10,000 for one hundred 
nights, or £100 for each performance, with a per- 
centage upon the receipts. The question whether he 
will succeed in the United States is eagerly discussed. 
Some think that his style will prove too refined to 
suit the tastes of American playgoers, but the attrac- 
tiveness of novelty, to say nothing of the remarkable 
power he exercises over an audience—a power which 
has been described as “ mesmeric ”—will probably 
counterbalance the “ disadvantage.” 

The pieces produced at Easter remain in the bills, 
and, notwithstanding very bad weather, have brought 
together tolerably large audiences. The performance 
of Die Walkure at the Academy of Music was an 
object of particular interest, for the Music of the Future 
is just now in vogue in New York. In more than one 
quarter, however, it is suggested that if there were not 
so much of the drum and the trumpet two-thirds of the 
audience would have gone to sleep,and this assertion is 
to some extent confirmed by the fact that the number 
of spectators: at the end of the performance was by no 





means so large as at the beginning. Mr. Daly’s 
Princess Royal, which may be roughly described as 
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the Soldier of Fortune in a new dress, owes some of 
its success to the acting of Mr. Coghlan, who imperso- 
nates the hero, Frederick Trench, with much grace and 
chaleur. The other Easter attractions in New York 
were referred to in these columns last week, and call for 
no particular notice. 

Miss Neilson was at San Francisco when the last mail 
left. 





EN PASSANT. 


——_eoe—— 


_ ceremonies gone through yesterday in commemoration 

of the birthday of Shakspere were entirely successful. 
At Stratford-on-Avon the first step towards raising a memorial 
to the poet in the shape of a library and a theatre was 
taken by Lord Leigh, the Lord Lieutenant of Warwickshire. 
In the evening the Urban Club held their customary festival 
at St. John’s Gate, dining in the room in which Garrick is 
said to have acted for the first time in London. Dr. West- 
land Marston was in the chair, the author of Their Majesties 
Servants rendered him efficient support, and among the guests, in 
number about eighty, were Mr. Gladstone, Dr. Schliemann, Mr. 
Cruikshank, and Sir John Bennett. 


“MayFrair” suggests that if the Oxenford memorial takes the 
form of a bust or statue the work should be entrusted to one 
who was well acquainted with the great scholar and critic, as his 
features were wonderfully characteristic. The portrait recently 
published in the Illustrated London News, it is added, did not 
resemble him. Now, that portrait was engraved from a photo- 
graph taken in 1875, and those who had the privilege of Mr. 
Oxenford’s frendship after he had been compelled by ill-health to 
keep within doors, or after he became “ bearded as the pard,” know 
it isa good likeness. In the event of a bust or statue being 
ordered, the Committee, no doubt, will have him represented as he 
appeared before his retirement, and no better guides than the 
photographs taken of him at various times by the late Mr, 
Watkins could be obtained. The less the portrait at the Junior 
Garrick Club is followed the better. 


Tue London correspondent of the Sheffield Daily Telegraph 
has been somewhat amused by the free comments of a gentleman 
in the gallery of a London theatre. There was a comedietta, in 
which a lady volunteered to sing to please the military hero of 
the piece. “ What will you sing for me?” said the captain, 
Upon which the gentleman in the gallery interposing, called out 
in a loud voice, and with strong emphasis, “ Not ‘Kathleen Ma- 
vourneen,’ captain, if you please.” But this happened to be the 
very song, and probably the only song, which the lady was pre- 
pared to sing. Accordingly she began it, but with evident 
embarrassment and nervousness, due to the mal-apropos and 
rather malicious remark from the gallery. This “god” appeared 
not to be gifted with a musical ear, and had a strong objection 
to any music—an objection which he conveyed every now and 
then to the orchestra in terms the reverse of complimentary. 


Ir may be only the cant of the “ beau monde” to talk in that 
way, and perhaps the most charitable thing to do is to pass it over 
as a set phrase ; but it is none the less unpleasant when you have 
gone to no little trouble and expense to take a country cousin 
to the opera to be obliged repeatedly to overhear “une grande 
dame” declare from the front of her box, immediately above your 
head, in tones sufficiently shrill to be unmistakable within a dozen 
yards, “ that there was nobody in the house except Mary of Teck 
and Madame Elise.” It struck us that that country cousin rather 
fancied she was accompanied by somebody, until she was so 
tuthlessly “ désillusionnée” on such unquestionably high autho. 
rity. We declined to gratify our cousin’s natural curiosity as to 
the titled identity of “la grande personne,” contenting ourselves 
with the remark that having seen her portrait so generally dis- 
played at the bookseller’s, we presumed she was desirous of 
“ getting on” at one of the theatres. 

Tus reminds us of a whimsical little speech of the Rev. 
Mr. Haweis during a collection at his church in Westmore- 
land-street, W., just after the close of last season. He said 
.t was his fault the collection had not been made on the 





previous Sunday: He forgot all about it, that was the truth of 
the matter; and his misfortune too, as the Sunday before, every- 
body was not out of town; while his church was at that moment 
so “crowded from floor to ceiling” that the sight of it would 
have brought tears into the eyes of any theatrical manager. 

Mr. Jerrod Dixon, a son of Mr. Hepworth Dixon, has 
prepared another adaptation of Le Médecin Malgré Lui, hitherto 
known to English audiences through the medium of Fielding’s 
Mock Doctor. This piece was the second of Moliére’s effectual 
attacks upon the ignorant and foolish medical faculty of his day, 
but is written with so much humour that it may be revived to 
good purpose. That Fielding’s piece is but a faint reflection of 
the original is almost too well known to be repeated, and those 
who have seen Mr. Dixon’s adaptation are of opinion that he has 
caught the spirit of Moliére far better than his predecessor. The 
new version will be played at the Haymarket Theatre on the 
afternoon of the 12th May. 

Tue art of “ making up,” so far from being a lost art, as has 
been stoutly maintained, extends beyond the limit of the 
theatrical profession, and even by butchers, it appears, is studied 
to good purpose. Last week, at a meeting of the Guardians of 
the Wandsworth and Clapham Union, it was alleged that the 
meat contractor had, by the use of paint and other appliances, 
“made up” common sheeps’ heads to look like those of prime 
Southdowns. The Board, in profound indignation and disgust, 
have called upon the contractor for an explanation, and there for 
the present the matter rests. 


The public are officially informed that qn the 14th inst. “Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred Wigan had the honour of giving some costume 
recitals from The School for Scandal and The Rivals before the 
Queen and the Royal Family,” at Osborne. Let no one grudge 
Alfred and Leonora the honour here spoken of. The Royal 
Family and a few members of the aristocracy are henceforth their 
sheet-anchor. They like to re-appear on the stage, but after what 
happened at the Gaiety a few weeks ago they dare not show 
their faces at any metropolitan theatre, except under the voucher 
system. 

Tue friends of the late Mr. Halliday will be grieved to hear 
that his property is to be made the subject of a law suit. His 
widow will oppose a will which he made shortly before his 
death, and in which, it is asserted, his brother is treated with 
undue liberality. Her contention will be that her husband was 
not in a fit state to make a will. Those who knew Mr. Halliday 
in his later years are able to judge whether this contention is 
justifiable or not. Meanwhile, pending proceedings, Vice- 
Chancellor Malins has ordered all the more valuable property 
to be put in a bank until the question at issue shall have been 
decided. 

Mopixe. ALBANI has had quite a triumph at the Elysée. Ma- 
dame MacMahon sent her own carriage to fetch her. Mdlle- 
Albani was dressed in white tulle over white faille, looped up 
with roses, and with diamonds in her hair. Round her neck she 
wore the circlet of diamonds presented to her at her benefit. She 
sang “ Ah, non giunge,” from La Sonnambula, and two airs from 
Linda. The Comtesse de Paris and other ladies of the highest 
rank pressed forward to be introduced to her. She received two 
charming groups in Sévres biscuit pércelain from the Elysée, with 
a large basket of roses and a cheque for 4,000 francs. 

Prruaps the Lord Chamberlain’s instruction{to keep all gang- 
ways clear of chairs and other obstructions was never meant to 
apply to opera houses; or perhaps Mr. Gye took his cue from 
several other managers in his interpretation of the order. In any 
case, his lordship must belong to the pachydermatous group if 
he does not either return his salary or resign his position when 
he sees himself stultified by the want of power to enforce his 
own regulations. 

Tue late M. Philaréte Chasles left behind him a treatise on 
Shakspere’s Sonnets, and it has now been translated into English. 
According to the Atheneum, M. Chasles holds that the Sonnets 
are addressed, in different sections, to the two Lords Southampton 
and Pembroke, and to three ladies, one beauty in the summer of 
her prime, a second younger than the poet, who was then in the 
decline of his autumn, and a third, the dark, black-eyed musician, 


who alone is generally recognised. The comment on each Sonnet 
is on its general subject only. 
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Mr. AuBery has not yet redeemed his pledge to vindicate in 
the columns of the Daily Telegraph the innocence of the Pink 
Dominos. In this he is well advised. The Criterion Theatre is 
crowded nightly; though the audience may not include many 
ladies who have fathers, brothers, or husbands to control their 
actions. Mr. Albery’s defence may be expected when, as a 
matter of fact, the free list is no longer suspended. 


In the picture’gallery of Bridgewater House—that is to say, 
amidst the finest private collection of paintings in the world, and 
in view of the Chandos portrait of Shakspere, which once be- 
longed to Betterton and Mrs. Barry—Cyril’s Success and a 
comedietta will be played on the 14th of May by Mrs. Monckton, 
Lord Ellesmere, Lady Sebright, Mr. W. S. Gilbert, and other 
amateurs, for the benefit of the Convalescent Home in connection 
with King’s College Hospital. 


Tue Academy points out that the late Mr. Halliday’s earliest 
contributions to magazine literature will be found in The Train, a 
monthly magazine, conducted by Mr. Edmund Yates in his early 
days—with little profit, we believe, to himself, though not without 
some practical results, for nearly all the young men of The Train 
subsequently achieved more or less reputation in various depart- 
ments of literature. 


TALKING of ships going down reminds one of a representation 
of that sort of thing at the Duke’s, in which, just before the final 
heave-heigh over, a super appears and carries off the funnel in 
triumph. He evidently does not mean that to go down with the 
rest, or perhaps his nautical experience leads him to think that is 
the right kind of thing to float ashore on. 


One of the heartiest supporters of the drama, albeit the most 
diminutive of our theatre-going acquaintance, informed us gravely 
the other day that she had been to the Olympic, and liked it 
immensely. It was “such fun” to see the ship go down with 
all hands, but she did not know why they called it The (S)cuttle 
Fish. 


Tue Glasgow Herald, in criticising Not such a Fool as He Looks, 
says that Sir Simple Simon is “ not an original character, strongly 
suggesting, as it does, Talbot Champneys, with a dash of the 
limp logic of Dundreary,” &c. 

A CHARMING French actress, Mdlle. Amélie Karl, daughter of 
Adolphe Jaime, the dramatist, was married last week in the 
Russian Chapel, Rue Daru, Paris, to a M. Pierre Lanskoi. 


Herne, standing by the side of Chopin’s piano listening to his 
dreamy nocturnes, asked “if the trees at moonlight sang always 
so harmoniously.” 

Mr. Furness, of Philadelphia, has finished his edition of 
Hamlet, which is to form the third volume of his new Variorum 
edition of Shakspere, and which will first be published in London. 


Ir is understood that Mr. George Regnold and Mr. Tillotson 
will succeed Messrs. Jarrett and Palmer as the managers of 
Booth’s Theatre, New York. 

M. OFFENBACH seems likely to succeed in his attempt to found 
@ new literary and artistic club in Paris. The first dinner in 
connection with it was held at Brebant’s a few days ago. 

Miss Brappon has revised the dramatic version of Lady 


Audley’s Secret for the Olympic Theatre, where it is to be pro- 
duced this year. 


A new “comedy drama,” by Mr. Hamilton Aide, the author 
of Phil and A Nine Days’ Wonder, is underlined at the St. 
James's Theatre. 

At the re-opening of the Princess’s Theatre in September next, 
a new four-act drama by Mr. Byron will be produced. 

Orage @ Automne, a four-act comedy in prose, by Madame 
Fanny Collett, and taken from one of her stories, Za Pupille, is 
about to be played at the Troisiéme Théatre Frangais. 

M. CoqueLin having recovered his health, the Comédie 
Frangaise are proceeding with the rehearsals of Jean D’ Acier. 

Tue next novelty at the Ambigu will be a drama in five acts, 
Le Chatiment, by M. L’Estraz. 

MapaME THEO has been very successful at St. Petersburg. 


PROMENADE concerts will be given at the Royal Aquarium 
during the month of May. 
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The cantata, Contempt of Court, by Messrs. Matthison and 
Solomon, will be brought out at the Charing-cross Theatre on the 
28th inst. 


A comeby in four acts, by M. de Létoriére, entitled Za . 
Provinciale, is in rehearsal at the Troisisme Théatre Frangais 
where it will follow La Lectrice. 


Mr. Epgar Bruce's management of the Globe Theatre will 
shortly terminate. He intends, however, to produce a new piece 
before he leaves. Mrs. Vezin withdraws Cora, and takes her 
benefit on the 28th inst., when she will play the Jealous Wife 
Mr. Belford appearing to assist. On the 30th, Mr. Bruce resumes, 
but only until the 19th of May, when he bids farewell to the 
scene of Jo’s triumph. On the 21st May Mr. Edward Righton 
will open the theatre. He has secured a strong company, in- 
cluding Miss Lydia Foote. 


To-pay a series of performances of the dramas of Mr. Bouci- 
cault will commence at the Crystal Palace, under the direction of 
Mr. Wyndham. The pieces to be given consist of The Colleen 
Bawn, The Corsican Brothers, Arrah na Pogue, Hunted Down, and 
Faust and Marquerite. 


Tue death is announced of Mdlle. V. Debay, formerly of the 
Odéon Théitre, but latterly connected with several thédtres de 
drame. She has succumbed to a long and severe throat 
complaint. : 








THE CLAQUE. 


+0 


tage Claque is an organisation for the purpose 
of insuring the success of dramatic representa~- 
tions, whether good or bad, and the word is derived 
from the French verb Claquer,—to clap the hands. 
Its existence, if not so useful and honourable as 
the Académie Frangaise, is at least as well known, 
and among a certain class of people there is as 
much rivalry to be admitted into its ranks as 
to be enrolled among the immortal Forty. It 
plays the same réle in affairs of the theatre 
as a _ bribe-bought representative of the people 
does in the House of Commons; as a packed jury 
does in a court of justice; or as an English news- 
paper in the pay of a foreign despot (absit omen) 
does in guarding the liberties of its own country. 
Macaulay’s description of the practices which were 
employed to promote the fame of such writers as 
Mr. Robert Montgomery may with the variation of a 
word be taken as a further definition of the Claque. 
“ At present,” says the essayist, “we too often see a 
writer attempting to obtain literary fame, as Shak- 
spere’s usurper obtains sovereignty. The publisher 
plays Buckingham to the author’s Richard. Some few 
creatures of the conspiracy are dexterously disposed 
here and there in the crowd. It is the business of these 
hirelings to throw up their caps, and clap their hands, 
and utter their vivas. The rabble at first stare and 
wonder, and at last join in shouting for shouting’s 
sake ; and thus a crown is placed on a head which has 
no right to it, by the huzzas ofa few servile dependents.” 

The cradle of the Claque was Rome, where it grew to 
great dimensions, and bore no inconsiderable share, 
perhaps, in moulding the destinies of the Empire, till 
forced to abandon Rome, as rats forsake a sinking 
ship, it sought refuge in the nearest congenial 
shelter, and promises to thrive bravely in Paris—a city 
peculiar in this respect, that it encourages all the virtues 
of modern civilisation with all the vices of the Pagans. 

Among the Romans the privilege of applauding was 
granted to a private company, according to conditions 
previously agreed upon. ‘The Claqueurs are called 
Juvenes by the later historians, and were under the 
control of leaders called Curatores, who enjoyed the 
munificent stipend of 40,000 sesterces, or about £333. 
in English money. Suetonius informs us that, in 
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‘the reign of Nero there was a corps of about 


5,000 young men regularly trained up to the 
puffing profession. This supporting column was 


organised on the most approved military principles, 


the gradations of rank and duty being most delicate 
and elaborate. The plaudits were mainly of three 
kinds: bombus, or a long and low murmuring ; teste, 
clapping with the hands; imbrices, thunders of 
applause. Then there was a way they had of making 
crackers of their fingers, or uttering exclamations, or 
waving the flap of their togas as our dainty occupants 
of the dress-circle may be now seen doing with their play- 
bills, their handkerchiefs, or their fans. The Emperor 
Aurelian even took the precaution to distribute among 
the people strips of cloth to take the place of the toga 
in the machinery of applause. Some idea may be 
formed of the extent to which the Claque at certain 
periods was carried from the fact that whenever Nero 
condescended to appear on the stage all the spectators 
were expected to applaud on pain of death. 

In France the Claque, though it has never attained 
these formidable proportions, is none the less an insti- 
tution of great importance ; and though its existence is 
well-known, and although it pursues its calling with 
nearly the same publicity as a charitable society, no 
great public effort seems to have been made to counter- 
act its influences and stamp out the obnoxious pest. 
But, indeed, fraud is never more successful than when 
it is practised openly and unabashed. It is very 
strange, but people somehow will much more readily 
allow themselves to be circumvented by the 
loud assertions and the familiar legerdemain 
of a Cheap John who regularly visits their fair, and 
whom they know to be a cheat, than by the honest 
sounding offer ofa knave who essays to play the card-trick 
among them for the first time. In certain theatres as 
many as two complete companies of Claquers have been 
known to be performing their functions at the same 
time. The scientific organisation of the Claque as 
an official and recognised institution, so to speak, 
is almost of equal date with the introduction 
of seats-into the pit. Hired applauders, writes 
Andrieux in a note to the Memoirs of Mdlle. Clairon, 
being no longer able to conceal themselves among the 
audience after standing in the pit was done away with, 
resolved to show an open front, and to constitute them- 
selves into a sworn confederacy. ‘The Claque,” said 
Elleviou, “is as necessary in the centre of the pit as 
the great lustre is in the middle of the roof.” Many are 
of his opinion still. In recent times a Chef de Claque 
has been known to sell his services for 50,000 fr. 

The Claqueurs are sometimes called Romans from 
their organisation after the manner of the Roman 
legions, and Chevaliers du Lustre (Knights of the 
Central Gas Bracket) from the place they occupy in the 
theatre. They have a commander (chef) and lieutenants. 
The staff consists of Intimes, or habitual Claqueurs, who 
enter free; Lavables (from laver, in theatrical slang 
meaning “to sell”), who pay reduced entry-money ; 
and Solitaires, or theatre-goers, who, in order to gain 
their seats in good time, are allowed, on paying, to 
enter with the Claque, on condition merely of not 
hissing. | 

Among leaders of the Claque who have attained 
a very high reputation, MM. Sauton and Porcher 
must be placed in the first rank. Curious among the 
literature, also, of this singular profession is the 
Memoires Cun Claqueur, contenant la théorie et la 
pratique de Vart des succés, &c., par Robert (Castel), 
ancien chef de la Compagnie des Assurances dramatiques, 
chevalier du Lustre, commandeur de l’ordre du Battoir, 
membre affilié de plusiers sociétés claquantes, &c. Paris, 
Constant Chantpie, 1829. 8vo. Sauton’s modus 
operandi may be briefly described. Claqueurs were 
always at the beck and call of the manager. Each 
had a special function assigned to him. The “com- 
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missar” loudly expatiated upon beauties of detail ; 
the “rieur” laughed at every good “thing;” the 
“ pleurer ” wept at pathetic en drowts; the “chatouiller ” 
kept his neighbours amused ; the “ bisseur ” encored. 

Some idea may be formed of the ludicrous serious- 
ness with which the Claqueurs look upon their calling 
by the following letter which was addressed to Mdlle. 
Rachel. That lady was to take a new part, and her 
first appearance was greeted with great applause; but 
on the second night popular estimation seemed to 
have diminished, which caused Mdlle. Rachel to 
complain that the hirelings had not done their duty. 
It turned out that the leader had been ill that evening, 
and that his place had been supplied by a confrére 
from another theatre. This man wrote to the com- 
plaining actress thus :— 

“ Mademoiselle, I cannot remain under the obloquy 
of a reproach from such lips as yours! The following 
is an authentic statement of what really occurred. 
At the first representation I led the attack in person 
no fewer than thirty-three times. We had three accla- 
mations, four hilarities, two thrilling movements, four 
renewals of applause, and two indefinite explosions. 
In fact, to such an extent did we carry our 
applause, that the occupants of the stalls were 
scandalised, and cried out ‘A la porte!’ My 
men were positively attenuated with fatigue, and even 
intimated to me that they could not again go through 
such an evening. Seeing such to be the case I applied 
for the manuscript, and after having profoundly studied 
the piece I was obliged to make up my mind for the 
second representation to certain curtailments in the - 
service of my men. I, however, applied them only to 
MM. ——, and if the office I hold affords me the 
opportunity I will make them ample amends. In such 
a situation as that which I have just depicted, I have 
only to request you to believe firmly in my profound 
admiration and respectful zeal, and I venture to entreat 
you to have some consideration for the difficulties which 
surround me.” 

How deeply this remarkable institution has taken 
root on English soil we are not in a position to say. A 
perfectly formed organisation like the French Claque we 
have not yet been able to trace in any of our theatres ; 
but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the work of 
a paid party of play-puffers sprinkled through the house 
is sometimes sought to be accomplished by other 
agencies much more direct, and equally discreditable. 

The lying advertisement, the corrupt critique, the 
placard, the puff—direct, oblique, and collusive—are all 
means of achieving ephemeral notoriety for a piece, 
which have been developed in this country to a degree 
quite unknown in France, and which serve to pervert 
the public judgment and fill the pockets of those con- 
cerned as successfully, perhaps, as the organised 
machinery of the Claque. In this respect, at least, 
there will be seen some truth in the maxim that the 
same evil is sure to exist everywhere, only under a 
different form’ 

In this age of enterprise and joint-stock companies, 
we wonder no one—not even the fertile Mr. Albert 
Grant—has ever tried to float a company for Insuring 
the Performance (if not the success) of Dramatic Pieces. 
We believe that, under a well-directed management, 
it would pay. Here is our scheme of profit to 
both parties to the contract. The dramatic author, 
anxious to have his performance put upon the stage, 
will take his manuscript to the company in question, 
properly floated, divided into shares, advertised, puffed, 
and placarded, which will thus bargain :—“ We under- 
take the responsibility of bringing out your piece, and 
keeping it for so many nights upon the stage. If it 
succeeds, we claim, say, all the profits for the first so 
many nights ; if it fails, we demand nothing of you.” 
The Company in question would doubtless often have to 
complain of barren returns, but their system would have 
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to be so arranged that the large profits from successful 
adventures should compensate for frequent failures. 
In this way managers would be relieved from the fear 
of ruin; many a good effort, otherwise lost to the 
public, would thus be allowed the chance of obtaining 
its due reward. 

In this short paper we have merely looked at a 
theatrical cabal in the light of a supporting column ; 
but functions are sometimes assumed by it, which 
entitle it also to be regarded as an army of attack. 
On another occasion we may return to the subject, and 
endeavour to investigate the tactics of the Sifflewrs. 





MR. IRVING LECTURING. 


+2 


HE following is a verbatim report of a paper read 

. by Mr. Irving last year at a conference in con- 

nection with the Church of England Temperance 
Society, at the Shoreditch Town Hall. 


THERE have been times when my art was warmly recognised as 
a refining influence, or, at any rate, as an innocent and classic 
recreation by members of the clerical profession. They attended 
the theatre, and they wrote plays; they had friends amongst our 
greatest actors; and they enjoyed hours of ease in private inter- 
course with them. But were these times, in the Church of 
England, of great activity? I believe not. Is it not true that 
the clergy of the Church in the last century, or even at the 
beginning of this, if not satisfied with a perfunctory performance 
of their duties, were to a large extent devoid of that spiritual 
zeal which has since possessed all schools of the Church—a zeal 
for the salvation of men in every sense of that significant and 
comprehensive word? Of such zeal I desire to speak—I should 
do violence to my feelings if I did not—with the utmost reverence. 
No one can be more conscious than a thoughtful member of my 
profession of the value of profound religious emotion ; and I believe 
itisathing almost unknown—except in cases where somewhat ribald 
authors have misled us—for actors to speak otherwise than with 
respect even of those extreme types of religion which are most 
hostile to our art. Still we must not shut our eyes to the fact 
that the feelings of a more active and personal religion have been 
attended by a certain alienation of the ministry of the Church 
from general culture, and, therefore, from the stage. I do not 
wish to overstate the case, or put it unfavourably. The truth 
seems, this—insisting more intently on conscious religiousness, 
the clergy looked with less indulgence on secular distractions and 
dissipations. They found the theatre surrounded and infested 
with many abominations. Those abominations, it is often alleged, 
Mr. Macready tried, in vain, to repress; he certainly struggled 
hard to do so, but, whether he failed or not it is certain that 
those abominations have been now absolutely swept away, and 
that the audience portion of any theatre is as completely free 
from immoral or even indecorous associations as Exeter Hall 
during the performance of the Elijah. But this not known, even 
now, to thousands of religious people. It is a curious circum- 
stance, for instance—and I speak frankly in my endeavour to 
bring out the truth—that many good people, who would think it 
dangerous to go to a theatre to see plays, rush to see them 
represented at the Crystal Palace, or attend, with the greatest 
ease of mind, a promenade concert, the audience at which is 
is exposed far more fully to the evil which has entirely dis- 
appeared from our theatres—that evil being rendered all the 
more harmful because the whole assembly is constantly peram- 
bulating the floor of the opera-house. If such mistakes are 
made even now, it is not wonderful that at least two or three 
generations of devoted clergymen have grown up amidst righteous 
prejudices against all theatrical amusements. I am glad to 
suppose, however, that these prejudices are wearing down. The 
era of Christian earnestness has not passed away. On the 
contrary, it is at its height in loving beneficence, and, at the same 
time, in uncompromising hostility to moral evil. 

Because it is so, and as a sign of its being so, we are met here 
to-day; but it is also a sign of the times that you have 
invited an actor to read a paper before you. Already the stage 
is doing much. I know I may speak plainly to you, and I ask you 
to reflect how little the masses of our great towns are under 
the active influence of religion; to what a poor extent they are 
educated; how limited is their reading; and, comparatively, 
how much they frequent the galleries and pits of the minor 
theatres. At the first thought of this, your professional instinct, 
nay, a Christian impulse, bids you to shudder. A little re- 
flection, however, should produce a different feeling. Much in 
these theatres is vulgar, and there may even be things that are 
deleterious. Nor would I deny that even good teachings come 
disfigured on the minor stage—aye, and on the major also—as 








they often do in pulpits and books. None the less, however, is 
it true that the main stream of dramatic sentiment in all veins 
is pure, kindly, righteous, and, in a sense, religious. In justifica- 
tion of the st».ge as it is, in its bearing on humble life and even 
low life, I will quote words not my own and not those of any 
actor. I take them from a speech delivered in a provincial town 
some months ago, the argument of which seemed to my mind 
especially sympathetic and sound. The words were these :— 

“ A thoughtful mind must often be struck with a kind of awe 
in surveying society, and asking what influences are really opera- 
tive in raising the masses from the low level of sordid occupations, 
and the lower deep of debasing pleasures. Shall we look to the 
magic of home ? To the lowly it is too often a scene of dirt and 
of fretfulness, in which even honest hard-work and self-sacrifice 
are sourly disguised in the garb of ill-temper. Shall we turn to 
religion? For the minority no tongue can exaggerate its pre- 
ciousness or its elevating power ; but for the millions of all grades 
it means nothing, or it means narrowness. Public spirit usually 
becomes unrecognisable in smal] party manceuvres, and at best 
cannot engross the whole leisure or faculties even of the humblest. 
As to poetry, it is simply not read. It is from the theatre, from the 
legitimate theatre—from English tragedy, comedy, and drama— 
that the commonalty of all classes derive, more than from any other 
source, the food and stimulants which the higher nature requires. 
Literary men who write, preachers who really preach, daily 
discover with pain that to a large extent their work is in 
the clouds. A moving actor goes straight and surely to the 
popular head and heart. A recent writer has, very un- 
necessarily, refused to apotheosise the drama as a pedagogue 
of virtue, and offered to demonstrate that the drama has never 
been a direct educational instrument. None the less it is, for 
tens of thousands of our countrymen, a well-spring of the purest 
moral emotion. 

“On the stage selfishness can only be shown to be gibbeted. 
Private and public generosity of life cannot be seen without being 
admired. The least touch of an illiberality, that would be taken 
as a matter of course in real life, provokes the scorn of the pit ; 
and social conventions which caricature propriety, seen on the 
stage, are frankly despised in the stalls. An audience of little 
subtlety quivers with each fibre of an ideal Richelieu’s justice and 
affection, and leaves it to cynics to quiz the repentance of Claude 
Melnotte. 

“Hamlet and Macbeth have established in thousands of 
minds, from age to age, the awful ideas with which sin is 
surrounced by the supernatural. Even from Charles Sur- 
face we inhale a charity not entirely spurious, and behold 
in Don Cesar de Bazan or Julien St. ierre a model of 
manly dignity, defying overthrow and corruption. A long 
line of actors have spent thought and labour and would, 
if necessary, have spent life itself, in maintaining upon the 
stage the realities of human nature and the ideals of poetry. 
They have perpetuated the picturesque in an age of bald utility. 
They have left us without excuse if we are utterly prosaic. They 
have peopled the poorest minds with shades and shapes of 
grandeur, and in doing so they have endeared themselves to us 
with an affection that neither time nor absence can destroy.” 

So said the speaker to whom I alluded; and if his words be 
true—as I honestly believe they are, and I appeal to the candid 
judgment of the best playgoers everywhere for a confirmation of 
my opinion—if his words be in any degree true, I claim for 
histrionic art affinity with much that is beneficent and elevati 
in religion. What forms the basis of almost every standar 
play but some useful moral lesson forcibly impressed by the 
aid of fable? In this day, when literature is making such 
gigantic strides, when the cultivation of the higher arts has 
become a necessity, the co-operation of men of influence and 
refinement with those who control and direct dramatic amuse- 
ments would give the theatre the high position it was meant 
to hold—that of a most powerful mundane influence for the 
exaltation of virtue and depression of vice. 

The stage must not be homiletic or didactic. It must exhibit 
in its mirror the rough with the smooth, the dark with the 
light—the villainy and falseness into which humanity may be 
betrayed, as well as the truth and goodness which are naturally 
beloved and desired. If there be any who are for veiling from 
human sight all the developments of evil, they indeed must turn 
from the theatre-door, and must desire to see the footlights put 
out. But they must also close Shakspere, avoid Fielding, 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot; pronounce, Kingsley immoral ; 
and, so far as I’ can understand, read only indeed but parts of 
their Bible. It is not by hiding evil, but by showing it to us 
alongside of good, that human character is trained and perfected. 
There is no step of man or woman, whether halting and feeble, 
or firm and strong, that the Divine government guarantees against 
stumbling-blocks and slips. But amidst all the moral dangers 
and stumbling-blocks of life, there are to be found in eve 
refining influence known to mankind—and on the stage as muc 
as in the noblest poetry and teaching—bright lights for guidance, 
sweet words of encouragement, comprehended even by the most 
ignorant—glowing pictures of virtue and devotion—which brin 
the world of high thoughts and bright lives into communion an 
fellowship with the sphere of simple, and, perhaps, coarse, day- 
to-day existence. 

Only too regretfully do I admit that there is much to be seea 
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on the stage that may seem ludicrously at variance with the ideal 
I have tried to hold up before you. But it may comfort those of 
you who are paterestel in the poorest districts, to be assured that 
the worst virus is there comparatively harmless. Whether the 
East and South of London is ever likely to enjoy the inanities 
which have but lately softened the brains of playgoers at the 
West End no one can tell, but at present they require stronger 
and worthier fare. Even rhymed burlesques, which a little 
while ago where a common staple attraction, are now assigned, 
even at the West End, a minor place in the few 
playbills in which they are to be found; and in 
the populous suburbs they have never gained a footing. The 
best successes of late have been won with the highest, and the 
next best with comparatively sterling, attractions. These are 
more frequently than formerly transferred to or reproduced in 
the poor districts, and would be still more so if the better classes 
of residents in these neighbourhoods were encouraged to attend 
the higher, but still most moderate-priced parts of the theatres, 
which are of necessity chiefly intended for, and dependent upon, 
the multitude. What we want is an entertainment which the 
middle classes and the lower classes can enjoy together, and 
happily the dramas most in credit amongst us precisely answer 
that description. They gratify every taste, and afford scope for 
every kind of managerial enterprise, spectacular or otherwise. 

I have thought it best—as well as I could—to dwell 
on the proved attractiveness and the demonstrable good 
influence of dramatic amusements, rather than on _ the 
evils of these vicious indulgences which it is the object 
of a religious temperance movement to overcome, because I 
know more of the former aspect of the subject than of the latter, 
and because I am anxious to offer, as my cordial contribution to 
your good work, a suggestion that the clergy, and all who co- 
operate with them, should use their influence for the purification, 
rather than the suppression or tabooing, of the stage. The worst 
performances presented in our theatres cannot be so evil as the 
spending of a corresponding period of time in a gin-palace or @ 
pot-house. Drinking by the hour, as practised in the evening by 
too many of our working-men, is not, be it remembered, mere 
silent drinking—it is not mere physical indulgence or degradation. 
It takes place in good fellowship. It is accompanied by conversa- 
tion pe merriment. Such conversation and such merriment! 
Where drink is and the excitement that comes of it—with no re- 
straining opinion or usage, to curb the tongue—there the talk will 
be obscene, the whole atmosphere degrading. 

Now it may be possible for such habits to co-exist, to a certain 
extent, with theatrical tastes. Men still go to the theatre as an 
amusement, not as an exercise of mental improvement. And it is 
well they so regard it, or they would not go at all; but it is im- 
possible to imagine that drink can have the same fascination for a 
man who has, and indulges, theatrical tastes, as for one who finds 
in the public-house his only joy. 

Make the theatre respected by openly recognising its services. 
Make it more respectable by teaching the working and lower 
middle classes to watch for good or even creditable plays, and to 
patronise them when presented. Let members of religious con- 
gregations know that there is no harm, but rather good, in 
entering into ordinary amusements, so far as they are decorous. 
Use the pulpit, the press, and the platform to denounce, not the 
stage, but certain evils that find allowance on it. 

n England attendance at a theatre—I know this well, for I was 
brought up in Cornwall—is too commonly regarded as a pro- 
fession of sy Break down this foolish and vicious idea, 
and one may hope that some inroads may be made on the 
dominions of the drink demon, and some considerable acreages 
annexed to the dominions of religion and virtue. We hear, again 
and again, lamentations over the impossibility of getting at the 
working population. We see strange attempts made in popular 
revival minstrelsy, and in the provision of singularly mild enter- 
tainments to supply the people with substitutes for their present 
enjoyments. Meanwhile too many of them are under the im- 
pression that the clergy and religious people belong to another 
state of society, in which they have no part and no possibility of 
being at home. 

It is necessary to convince them that there is no such division ; 
that a are men of the world, as well as men of the Church; 
that this being a Christian country, its pastimes, while they should 
be such as all Christians can honestly enjoy, may be freely parti- 
cipated in by all Christians, and that what they pledge themselves 
to, if they renounce vice and coarse indulgence, is not a bondage 
of Puritan restraint, or a perpetual round of religious services or 
temperance agitations, but a hearty and wholesome life of cheerful 
duty, relieved by relaxations such as have, for’many generations, 
afforded to all classess of Englishmen abundant delight, and the 
happiest encouragements to individual and domestic virtue. 

entlemen, change your attitude towards the stage, and, be- 
lieve me, the ~~ will co-operate with your work of faith and 
labour of love. It will help you in disarming and decimating the 
forces which make for moral evil, and in japeetiog’ and fostering 
the seeds and energies of moral good. 


We have reason to believe that Bishop Fraser had 
just read this paper when he delivered at Manchester 
his famous speeches on the influence of the stage. 





THE NEW SHAKSPERE SOCIETY. 


: first paper read at the last meeting of this Society, when 
Professor Karl Elze took the chair, was by Mr. P. Bayne, 
“On the Character of Brutus in the Play of Julius Cesar.” 
Setting out with the remark that the impartial dramatic sympathy 
of Shakspere, enabling him to enter the heart and speak from the 
mouth alike of Cordelia and of Iago, made it difficult to discern 
his personal sentiments, Mr. Bayne suggested one or two criteria 
by which his views as a man might be discovered in his works 
as an artist. One of these was the general impression left on 
the mind by a particular drama: we might generally be 
sure that what we felt strongly was what Shakspere intended 
us to feel. Another was his choice of subjects, and his mode of de- 
ciding between issues presented on the stage. When, for example,. 
Shakspere chose for treatment “ perhaps the most momentous 
issue ever fought out in this world, that between Cesar and 
Brutus,” we may believe that his adhesion to the cause of popular 
right, as opposed to unlimited personal sovereignty, was indicated 
by his decision that the action of Brutus was heroic. Quoting, 
as — to the early Romans as well as to the Greek, these 
words of Grote—“‘ The hatred of kings. . . was a pre-eminent 
virtue, flowing directly from the noblest and wisest part of 
their nature,"—Mr. Bayne argued that Shakspere, though no 
classical scholar, evinced a more accurate conception of the 
moral and patriotic ideal of the ancients in making Brutus 
the hero of his play than those clerical scholars “ who, influ- 
enced by modern ideas, affirmed that those who slew Cesar 
were guilty of a great crime.” Even in his weaknesses, the Brutus 
of Shakspere was represented as noble. He expected to find 
others as good as himself, a fatal mistake in practical affairs, and 
trusted for influence upon masses of men to reason and logic 
rather than to rhetorical art. Antony, therefore, who, as com- 

red with him, was a political charlatan, got the better of him. 

r. Bayne illustrated at some length the position that Shakspere 
always represented the multitude as foolish and childish, but, at 
the same time, recognised the soundness of their instincts, and the 
readiness with which they responded to any appeal to their grati- . 
tude and courtesy. That Shakspere had an exceptional and 
superlative regard for the character of Brutus, he argued, from 
the careful elaboration of the scenes with Portia and with the 
boy Lucius, scenes to which there is nothing parallel in Shak- 
spere’s treatment of men, and from the estimate of Brutus put 
into the mouth of Antony, his enemy :— 


“ His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, This was a man !” 


—Mr. Furnivall then read: 1, some notes by Prof. Dowden on 
the opening bridal song in the Two Noble Kinsmen, showing that 
the flowers in it were emblems of wedded life ; 2, a paper by Mr. 
James Spedding, ‘on the Division of the Acts in Lear, Much Ado, 
and Twelfth Night.’ Myr. Spedding insisted that in Lear time 
must be given for the great battle in act v. sc. 2, to be fought, 
and that, therefore, the end of act iv. must be moved Plate. to 
the extt Edgar, in the present v. 2, while act v. must begin with 
Edgar’s re-entrance. fh Much Ado, Mr. Spedding would end 
act i. with its first scene ; start act ii. with the present i. 2, and 
end it with ii. 2; open act iii. with Benedick in the garden, then 
present ii. 3; and begin act iv. in Hero’s dressing-room, the pre- 
sent iii. 4. In Twelfth Night, Mr. Spedding proposed to end act i. 
with the present i. 4, act ii. with the present ii. 2; and act iii. 
with the present iii. 1, the fourth and fifth acts ending where they 
do now. In Richard the Second, the first act should end with its 
third scene instead of its fourth. By these changes the present 
incongruities would be removed. 





AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 


e L & Boys played a playe,” writes Alleyn in his Diary for the 
6th January, 1622, noticing an interesting event at Dulwich 
College. The precedent was followed last Wednesday evening, 
when She Stoops to Conquer and St. Patrick’s Day were 
a by the “boys” with remarkable point and humour. We 
ave not sufficient space to dwell upon each impersonation, but 
the extreme drollery displayed by Mr. New as Tony Lumpkin was 
worthy of special notice. 

A very excellent entertainment was given at Bexley Heath 
on the 10th inst. before a large audience. The pieces se- 
lected for representation were Miriam’s Crime and Cool as @ 
Cucumber. he first piece was creditably performed, Miss 
Mesnard as Miriam winning golden opinions. The landlady of 
Mrs. Swann was a very faithful interpretation of the part. th 
Mr. Styles and Mr. Hatfall showed histrionic power, the first, as 
Biles, keeping the house in a roar of laughter, whilst the latter 
giving usa capital piece of character-acting in the person of the 

mpous but kind-hearted old lawyer. In Cool as a Cucumber 
Mir. R C. Somers played the principal réle with ease and vivacity, 
the coolness with which he ingratiated himself into Mr. Barkin’s 
house being provocative of much amusement. The whole per- 
formance was successful, 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 


Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 
Mr. W. PARKIN, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL §8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 





MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


A T a preliminary meeting of the friends 
and admirers of the late John Oxen- 
ford, heldat the Queen’s Theatre on Wednes- 
day, March 28th, it was resolved,— 
1. That a circular should be issued, suggesting that 
a Memorial in the form of'a bust or other commemo- 
rative piece of sculpture, should be erected in Drury- 
lane Theatre, in order to manifest the esteem and 
affection in which he was held. 
2. That a subscription should be at once opened 
with the view of carrying out that object. 


The following gentlemen have already 
consented to act on the Committee :— 


S. B. Bancrort, 

F. B. Cua1TErRTOon, 
J. W. Davison, 
Wittiam Excoop, 

C. L. GRUNEISEN, 
Joun Hare, 
FREDERICK HAWKINS, 
Henry IRVING, 
Davip JAMES, 

A. B. Ketty, M.A., 
Frank A. MARSHALL, 
JoHn Murpay, 

Lorp ALFRED PaGET, 
ArTHUR SWANBOROUGH, 
Tomas THORNE, 
Goprrey TURNER, 
Epmunp YATES, 


With power to add to their number. 
Honorary Treasurer— 
Witr1am Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Honorary Secretary— 
A. F. Marsnatt, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary 


Treasurer or Secretary, or to any member of 
the Committee. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the rince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of aCHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coartes H1np- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


** The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 
character,*making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era. : 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 


toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 


voyants, Optical Delusions, Sc. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 
No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 
of amusement and information.”’—Era. 

“He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys, 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengers, 
Sangers, Se. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 


**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 

** We must take leave of an interesting book with 
the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.”’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Sc. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 


*¢ We have to thank him for a most agreeable 

volume, full of chatty and plea- sant information. 

who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
—Guardian. 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Cuartes HInpLey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 


“Mr. Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our social history.’ —Public Opinion, 

Ts a most readable volume.”—Daily Telegraph, 





‘MRS. CHARLES MONTAGUE 
CLARKE’S NOVELS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 
STRONG AS DEATH. 


“* Mrs, Clarke has contrived to put together a 
spirited and entertaining history.”—Morning Post. 

“Twin plots of equal interest developed with 
equal care.”—Daily News. 

** In these weary days of book-making the author 
will find many sympathetic novel readers not un- 
willing to be amused with this sketch of bygone days 
in ‘‘ Ould Ireland,”—Standard, 

“ Mrs. Clarke writes vividly, and we must admit 
she is never dull.””"—City Press. : 

_ “There is some lively dialogue in the book; it is 
interesting and readable, and contains many graphic 
pictures of Irish life.”—Spectator. 

“* Lovers of sensational literature will find a rich 
treat in Mrs. Clarke’s pages. No one can accuse the 
book of dullness.” — Graphic. 

“The fun is more furious in the last two volumes 
than in the first, and the dialect of the north of Ire- 
land seems to be well rendered.” —Atheneum. 


OUGHTS AND CROSSES. 


“The reader will find a good tale, startling inci- 
dent, and a moral to which the talented author has 
devoted herself without spoiling the interest of the 
story.” —Enniskillen Advertiser. 

** The practical moral of ‘Oughts and Crosses’ is 
powerful.”—Londonderry Standard. 

“ The writer has succeeded in giving satisfaction 
to her readers, for there is plenty of interest and 
excitement in the book.”— Wit. 


MUNRO, OR FORT MUNRO. 


“* We find it difficult to put aside the book, regard- 
less of dinner waiting or the cross looks of an in- 
convenienced landlady.”—The Change. 

“It affords a fund of stirring reading, and the 
greatest service one can render the cause of temper- 
ance reformation would be to scatter broadcast 
through society ‘Munro, or Fort Munro.’ ”—Zondon- 
derry Standard, 


NOT TRANSFERABLE. 


** The stories are pleasingly told.”"— Evening Star. 

“* The stories are considerably above the average.” 
—Illustrated Weekly News. X 

“* This volume is one that is likely to be popular 
= all who relish well-told stories.” —Belfust News 

etter, 

“The ‘stories are told ‘with a dramatic livileness 
and pictorial jeffect which never fails or flags.”— 
Scotch League Journal, 

**We have never seen a book containing more 

pleasing matter, All the stories are full of inierest.” 
—The Change. 
_ “The author, ignoring sensation, maintains an 
interest throughout the stories, which are perfectly 
natural, and in which there is an undercurrent of 
morality and religion which enhances the value of the 
book.’’—Beau Monde. 

“This is truly a charming work; the stories are 
pointed and telling.” —Ballymena Observer. 

“The reader will have occasion to thank the writer 
for the enjoyment of one of life’s richest luxuries, 
some good and sweet emotions, perhaps some noble 
resolutions, perhaps a delicious cry.”—Enniskillen 


Advertiser, 
NO SECURITY. 


_ “We think ‘No Security’ very well worth read- 
ing.” — Wit. 

“‘This book will certainly be recommended by 
numerous readers.” —The Change. 


SHARP OR FLAT. 


** The author does full justice to the feelings and 
motives of those whose dislike to English rule springs 
from love of country.”’—Enniskillen Advertiser. 

“We heartily recommend this charming story of 
our own day to readers of taste.’*— Londonderry 
Standard. 


THE THIEF OF TIME. 


“The writer is no apprentice to literature, and 
the story gives proof of both skill and genius,’’-— 
Captain Mayne Reid. 

**T have read your story with much interest and 
pleasure.”—Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

“A most beautiful and affecting story.’ — Dr. 
Guthrie. 


MRS. CHARLES MONTAGUE 


CLARKE’S NOVELS. 
Price 2s. each in boards. 


OUGHTS and CROSSES ; a Novel with a Moral. 

NOT TRANSFERABLE; or, Wooing, Winning, 
and Wearing. 

NO SECURITY ; a Story of Rights and Wrongs. 

The THIEF of TIME; or, Results of Procrasti- 
nation. 

SHARP or FLAT; or, the Discords of Life. 

MUNRO or FORT MUNKO. 

STRONG AS DEATH; a Story of the Rebellion. 


Cc, H. CLARKE, Pustisuer, 
13, PATERNQSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
This Evening. 
LES HUGUENOTS. 
Malle. D’Angeri and Signor Gayarre. 
Conductor, Signor Vianesi. 
Thursday next, / = 26 (in lieu of the 
subscription for Tuesday, August 7), 
Don Pasquate; Malle. L 
Capoul. Conductor, Signor — 
Friday next, April 27, Gueiretmo TELL ; 
Mdlles. Smeroschi, Ghiotti, and Cottino ; 
M. Maurel and Signor Marini. Saturday 
next, April 28, I Purrran1; Mdlle. Albani 
a9 first appearance this season), and 
ignor Gayarre. Conductor, Signor 
Vianesi. 
The Opera commences at 8.30. 


arimon and M. 





LYCEUM THEATRE. 


At 7, 

THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
At 7.45, 
RICHARD III, 
Shakspere’s Historical Play. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. Swinbourne, 
Brooke, Bentley, Mead, Beaumont, Lyons, 
Archer, Carton, Pinero, Huntley, Stuart, 
Lowther, Branscombe, Harwood, Collette ; 
Miss Bateman, Miss Pauncefort, Mrs. 
Huntley, and Miss Isabel Bateman. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 


At 7.30, 
TOM NODDY’S SECRET. 





At 8.15, 
THE PALACE OF TRUTH. 
Messrs. Buckstone, Howe, Herbert, 
Braid, Everill, Clark; Mesdames Chip- 
pendale, Marion Terry, and Annie Lafon- 
taine. 





OYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 

At 6.45, 

THE RENDEZVOUS. 
At 7.30, 
PEEP O’ DAY. 
Messrs. E. Falconer 8S. Emery, H. 
Sinclair, McIntyre, &c.; Mesdames Edith 
Stuart and Hudspeth. 


At 10, 
LITTLE GOODY TWO-SHOES, 
Pantomime. 





RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 

. THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
Witton (Mrs. Bancrort). 
At 7.50, 
THE VICARAGE. 
Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Kendal,and Mr. A. Cecil. 
Afterwards, 
LONDON ASSURANCE. 

Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. 
Newton, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bancroft, and 
Mr. George Honey; Mrs. Kendal, Miss 
Carlotta Addison, and Mrs. Bancroft. 


Marie 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HoviinesHeap. 


At 7.45, 
HUSBAND'S SECRET. 
At 8.30, 
THE LIAR. 

Charles Mathews, Maclean; Miss Litton. 

At 10.15, 
COOL AS A CUCUMBER. 
C. Mathews, Maclean; Miss K. Phillips. 





ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 
At 8, 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES, 
By Tom Taylor and A. W. Dubourg. 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Gaston Murray, 


Mrs. Stephens, Miss Kate Aubrey; Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Anson, Mr. Conway, Mr. Cath- 
cart, Mr. Ersser Jones, Mr. Hare. 





OYAL PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE. 


At Z, 
MR. AND MRS. WHITE, 
‘Miss F. Leslie and Mr. H. Jackson. 


At 8, 
RIP VAN WINKLE. 

Mr. J. Jefferson, Messrs. W. Terris, H. 
Russell, Furtado, Ford, Bentley, &c. ; 
Mesdames R. Coghlan, L. Buckstone, Pal- 
mer, Phillips, H. Barry Allcroft, &c. 

Concluding with 
THE IRISH TUTOR. 





Ro°YAL ST. JAMES’S 
THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. Joun Woop. 
At 8.15, 
A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 
Messrs. Hermann Vezin, John Clayton, 
Flockton, &c. ; Mesdames Le Thierre, Kate 
Pattison, Maria Daly, &c. 





ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry Nrvittr, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.15, 
THE SCUTTLED SHIP, 
By Charles Reade, 

Mrs. Seymour, Miss Bella Pateman; 
Messrs. Forbes-Robertson, Elwood, Ash- 
ford, Artaud, Colver, Avondale, Bauer, R. 
Pateman, and Mr. Henry Neville. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HouuinesuHeap. 
At 8, 
ARTFUL CARDS. 
Mr. Toole, Mrs. Leigh, Miss L. Wilson ; 
Messrs. Westland, Soutar, and Bishop. 
At 9.30, 
OUR BABES IN THE WOOD, 
Burlesque. 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, West, Muir, 


&e.; Messrs. Toole, Royce, Bishop, &c. 
Roxvar STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 

THE DOWAGER. 

Messrs. Cox, Grahame, and Vernon; 
Misses F. Hughes, Wilson, and Ada Swan- 
borough. 

BABES AND BEETLES, 
Comedy. 

Messrs. John 8. Clarke, Grahame, Turner, 
and W. H. Vernon; Mesdames L. Venne 
and Turner. And 

TRIAL BY JURY. 

Messrs. Cox, Leitch, Marius, &c.; Miss 

Venn, &c. 














GLOBE THEATRE. 
At 7.30 


3 
THE MAGPIE AND THIMBLE. 
Followed at 8.15 by 
CORA. 

Messrs. James Fernandez, Edmund 
Leathes, Beveridge, W. H. Stephens, David 
Fisher, jun., Wingrove, Paul Gray, Balfour ; 
Mesdames Telbin, Rosine Power, and Mrs. 
Hermann Vezin. 





AUDEVILLE THEATRE, 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 





LYMPIC THEATRE— 
MORNING PERFORMANCE on 
SATURDAY NEXT, the 28th inst., at 
two o'clock. 
The STUDENTS of the NEVILLE 
\ DRAMATIC SCHOOL will give a per- 
\formance of THE HUNCHBACK in 
AID of the FUNDS of the NEWPORT 
MARKET REFUGE and INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL, under the distinguished patron- 
age of the Marchioness of Ripon, - the 
‘ Countess of Westmoreland, the Countess 
of Bective, Lady Rose Mie =x Lady 
Emily Kingscote, the Hon. Mrs. Henry 
Butler, Mrs. Scudamore, Mrs. Goschen, - 
Mrs. Gordon of Cluny, and Mrs. W. E. 
Gladstone.—Seats to be obtained at the 
Libraries and Box-office of the theatre. 
Prices as usual. 


ME: S-O THERBN’S 
1876 and 1877 
AMERICAN TOUR. 
PHILADELPHIA, from March 12th. 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y, 


Iss NEILSON’S 
AMERICAN TOUR. 
All letters to be addressed to care of 
Messrs. Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-sq., 
New York City. 


Me. J. L. TOOLE, 
GAIETY THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 
Me. DION BOUCICAULT, 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 


Address— 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 

















R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Baltimore, 23rd April; Pittsburgh, 30th 
April; Cleveland, 7th May; Albany, 21st 
May.—Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


ME EDWARD TERRY. 


ProvinciAL Tour. 





Me. 0 DELL. Address, 
Junior Garrick Club. 
R. FURNEAUX COOK, 
Opera, Opera Bouffe, Concerts, 


and Oratorios. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club. 


R. GEORGE HONEY, 
PRINCE OF WALEs’s THEATRE. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club. 
M®- HORACE WIGAN 
At Liberty. 
Address, 206, Euston-road. 


Me JAMES FERNANDEZ, 
GLose THEATRE. 


Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 


M* CHARLES HARCOURT, 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
M R. 


HENRY FERRAND, 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

OTICE to MANAGERS.—“ THE 
WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, Ksq., 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 

Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 
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